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discussion and correspondence 763 

The Heuristic Value of Traditional Records 

In his critical comment on Dr Swanton's and Dr Dixon's " Primitive 
American History " ' Dr Lowie has raised an interesting point of eth- 
nological method.' The gist of the critique is expressed in a crisp 
sentence: " I cannot attach to oral traditions any historical value what- 
soever under any conditions whatsoever." In definiteness, at least, 
Dr Lowie's attitude leaves nothing to be desired. 

It seems to me that Dr Lowie's position is erroneous and would, if 
accepted, deprive ethnologists of a valuable heuristic tool. The question 
is indeed one of method. We grant, without hesitation, that in the 
presence of linguistic, ethnological, and archeological evidence, traditional 
accounts, obviously of less evidential value, lose their significance, as 
unnecessary corroboration. Even in cases like the above, however, the 
agreement of traditional with other evidence of greater intrinsic merit, 
is of importance, for on the accumulated experience of such agreement 
rests the greater or less right of tradition to form part of ethnological 
method. Dr Lowie's statement that " we cannot know them (tra- 
ditions) to be true except on the basis of extraneous evidence," while 
true, has no force. For obviously if internal symptoms could vouch for 
the veracity of traditions, they would, to that extent, constitute as good 
historical evidence as any other body of data. All agree that were 
traditions true, or were their truth ascertainable apart from other evi- 
dence, they could then be used as history. But as a matter of fact some 
traditions are wholly untrue, others are partly true, while still others 
may be wholly true. Hence the question arises: should all traditional 
evidence be discarded, as methodologically valueless, or do traditions, 
notwithstanding their unreliability, represent a heuristic tool of some 
value? The case of tradition thus stands and falls with the case of all 
doubtful, or imperfect, or tainted evidence. 

Now, it seems perfectly obvious that such evidence cannot be sum- 
marily rejected, whether the point at issue is the diagnosis of a disease, 
or the examination of a murder case, or the reconstruction of a historic 
event. Poor evidence is poor evidence, but it is evidence, and the extent 
to which such evidence can be trusted is determined by the probability 
of its being true evidence, which again may be estimated from the fre- 
quency of agreement between such evidence and evidence of an intrin- 
sically higher merit. Just as the physician is guided in his diagnosis of a 
disease by vague and doubtful symptoms until a positive one is forth- 

1 American Anthropologist, 1914, pp. 376-412. 

2 "Oral Tradition and History," American Anthropologist, 191S, PP- 597-99. 
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coming, just as the detective follows illusive and contradictory clues 
before establishing convincing proof of the crime, so the ethnologist, 
in the absence of better evidence — and surely this supposition will not 
be classed as academic! — follows the lead of tradition until further data, 
of higher evidential value, serve to confirm or to refute his preliminary 
conjectures or hypothesis. When the historicity of an event is established 
by irrefutable evidence, it is obviously too late to speak of ethnological 
method. The value of tradition as a method in reconstructing history 
evidently falls within that period of the investigation when the tradition 
constitutes the best evidence available to date. And its value, in that 
context, is the greater, the higher the probability that a tradition repre- 
sents history. Ethnologists differ as to the degree of that probability. 
This, however, is a different problem. 

Before closing I want to add that Dr Lowie does not strengthen his 
case by citing creation-myths as proof of the deficient historical sense 
of the Indian. Commonly enough, the Indians themselves distinguish 
between a myth and a historical tradition. But even were that not so, 
who would doubt the word of a woman who tells of having witnessed a 
child being run over by a street car, solely on the ground of his knowledge 
that the woman believes in ghosts? 

A. A. GOLDENWEISER 
Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Note on Race. 

This note refers to the more strictly scientific definition of race in 
contrast with the loose usages given in the dictionaries: 

A race is a group of individuals possessing common somatological 
characters which serve to differentiate them from other groups of men. 
These somatological features have become transmissible and correspond 
to the unit characters of the biologist, which is described as an indivisible 
element of living beings hereditable in its entirety, used practically in the 
well-known selective breeding of plants and animals. 

In many respects the race corresponds to the aggregation called a 
species, having certain characteristics by which it may be distinguished 
or differentiated from other species. Specific characters which were once 
thought to be fixed have been subjected to investigations which show that 
crossings in some cases are possible between nearly grouped species and 
thus the distinction between species and varieties is no longer a hard and 
fast one. Races which are the product of isolation and close breeding 



